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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION | PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


(LIMITED.) 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 74 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFtTs, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 





Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Penna., as second- 
class-matter. 
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Edward H. Magill, President of Swarthmore College, 
| willspeak at the University of Pennsylvania Fourth day 
evening, the 22d iust., upon “Teaching as a Profession, 
and how to Prepare for it.” 
The public is invited to attend. 


A SPECIAL MEETING 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN 


will be held at the Home, 4011 Aspen St., on Third day 
evening, Twelfth month 2ist, 1886, at '74 o’clock, to con- 
sider amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Wo. J. GILLINGHAM, President. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowarbD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. RoBERTs, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 





PARLOR FAIR CONTINUED. 


The Parlor Fair in aid of the Schofield School at Aiken, 
S. C., was successful and satisfactory. In order to complete 
the sale of the many articles contributed, the fair will be 
continued at No. 1717 Vine St., on Sixth day, Twelfth 
month 17th, from 10 A, M. to 10 P. M. 





SUPPER AND REFRESHMENTS, 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 








The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10.  Gixeutte 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@3"When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@u 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, _ 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 
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Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices. 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 


The above cut shows how it is fi 
4x7, and 5x8 inches, from the swongess Pay Mt ag 
vanized, so it will not rust, and is made 
from ges inches wide, with heavy margin wires at 


very strong and durable, 
Wire Fencing-and fitted to 


d any lengl 


of 


order at short notice, an 


P, pigs, dogs and poultry. It obstructs no | 

, casts no shade, harbors no snow drifts, gives 
passage to wind and water, and will not burn. Can 
more readily put up, or taken down and removed, t! 
other fence, For farms, gar parks, lawns, 
houses, cemeteries and railroads, it is une 
qualed,- The “SEDG WICK GATES,” made 
of t iron pipe and wire, defy all come 
petition in lightness, neatness, strength® durability 
and cheapness. Our SEDG WICK STRETCHe 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market pricea 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


ints 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


E 


Twisted and Star-shaped, 


Suitable for any kind o. 
are driven in the ground. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N, Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

TENTH MONTH IsT, 1886. 

THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 

ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 

portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 

notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 

LEss, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 
MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 





EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 
New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. Fowier, V.-Pres. 
Phila., 112 S. 4th St., CHAs. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 
Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 











LypiA A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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so@G WM. HEACOCK, 2% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* SAMPLE CoPIEs.— We send out this week a number of sample 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL to persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be interested in such a 
paper. The copies sent are of course free-will offerings, and we 
trust they will be received and read by the recipients. 





*,* As the time for renewiug subscriptions and ordering other 
periodicals is now approaching, we freshly remind all that we 
can supply other publications with the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, at a discounted rate. We will take orders for a limited 
list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and monthlies), and will 
furnish the rate of charge toany who wish to know with the view 
of ordering. Persons making up their lists of reading for 1886 
should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. (See advertises 
ment on another page ) &@-We will also take orders for periodi« 
cals, at reduced rates, without including our own paper in tke 
Club, in cases where this is desired. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late asthe morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-DAyY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 


The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTIon, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer oe im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
tn Cheneantt Or laces waniety: 
a, ea an variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
— interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
* the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 











Ww NTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


} # & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
* §taple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ing, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 








[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW | 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LimIrTep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


FoR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 

dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 











[Aus ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MoN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AT this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 


—— 


Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BrippLk, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SV42 THMORE COLLEGE. 


EE 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 


| grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Termes 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


[FHe AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





Aqui.a J. LINvIL1, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. Market & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE CRY FROM MACEDONIA, 


AH, brother! is it worth the cost, 
This strife of human creeds, 

If in our ears the cry is lost 
That comes from human needs ? 


While thus the precious time we pass 
In idle talk and doubt, 

The sands keep falling from the glass, 
The lives of men run out. 


“Go preach my Gospel.” Is it thus? 
Nay, we dispute, instead, 

Not what the Master said to us, 
But what He left unsaid. 


Our way is not the way He took 
To make men pure within ;— 

Lo, as we strive, the silent look 
That fell on Peter’s sin! 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE APOCALYPSE. 


IT was in the latter days of the first Christian Century, 
when was written, as is believed, the weird and elo- 
quent Apocalypse, The writer opens by announcing 
that it has been revealed unto John that these things 
must shorily come to pass. The time is at hand, and 
a blessing is pronounced upon those that hear the 
words of this prophecy, and keep the things that are 
written therein. 

It is formally addressed to the seven churches 
which are in Asia: unto Ephesus, unto Smyrna, unto 
Pergamum, unto Thyatira, unto Sardis, unto Phila- 
delphia, and unto Laodicea. It is from the Christ, 
the faithful witness, the first born of the dead and 
the ruler of the kings of the earth. He cometh with 
the clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they 
which pierced him, and all the tribes of the earth 
shall mourn over him. 

John, a brother and partaker in the tribulation, and 
Kingdom and patience, was in Patmos for the word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus. He was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day, and heard behind him a Voice as of 
a trumpet saying “ What thou seest write in a book, 
and send it to the seven churches.” John turns to 
see the Voice which spake. He sees one like a son 
of man, clad, and girt with a golden girdle, crowned 
with snow-white hair and having eyes like a flame of 
fire, and his feet like burnished brass and his voice 
as the voice of many waters. He stands in the 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1886. 


JOURNAL. 
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presence of immortal and omnipotent power, and 
receives the command to write counsels, rebukes and 
warnings to the seven churches of Asia Minor. We 
know not now what was the supreme need of these 
Pauline Churches. But the noble words of instruc- 
tion which conclude the admonition are worthy to 
pass on unto the ages of the ages: “To him that 
overcometh, to him will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the Paradise of God.” 

A warning to Smyrna follows, and it is followed 
by the same strengthening assurance to those about 
to suffer tribulation for the faith: “He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the spirit saith to the 
churches. He that overcometh shall not be hurt of 
the second death.” 

To Pergamum comes a sharp rebuke, followed by 
the consoling words to those who repent and are 
faithful in the coming trials. To these the promise 
is the hidden manna and the white stone with the 
mystic name “which no one knowsth but he that 
receiveth it.” 

To Thyatira comes likewise severe reproof of 
which we may not comprehend the meaning. But 
the promise is yet to him that “overcometh, and 
keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I give 
authority over the nations.” 

To Sardis he is commanded to write stern warn- 
ing words, but to him who overcometh it is promised 
that he shall be clothed in white raiment, and his 
name shall not be blotted out of the book of life. 

To Philadelphia is sent a message of love and 
praise, and the exhortation is to these faithful dis- 
ciples “let no one take thy crown.” The promise of 
the spirit is to Philadelphia “that he that over- 
cometh will be made a pillar in the temple of my 
God, and he shall go out thence no more.” 

To Laodicea comes the reproach of indifference 
They have not known their real needs. They are 
counseled to seek riches from the true and living 
source of imperishable riches. “As many as I love 
I reprove and chasten; be zealous therefore and 
repent.” 

“Behold I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man hear my voice and open the door I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with me. He 
that overcometh, I will give to him to sit down with 
me in my throne, as I also overcame and sat down 
with my Father in his throne.” Thisiteration of the 
necessity of ‘‘ overcoming” is very marked; and the 
question may arise ‘‘ What is there for a Christian 
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church to overcome.” The “voice that spake” 
evidently had allusion to the sorrows and tempta- 
tions of the Christ, and these were atype as he rose 
above them all, one by one, of the trials to which the 
Christian disciple is liable, and which he must over- 
come if he would arise to the perfect Christian life, 
and be worthy to eat of the tree of life, which is in 
the Paradise of God. 

Wonderful indeed was the voice that spake! We 
find self-control, translated Temperance in the earlier 
version, as placed highest or very high amongst the 
Christian graces, and every faithful disciple knows 
well how often the witnesses for the Divine Wisdom 
have warned against unguarded utterance, as the 
fruit of unguarded thought, and the seed of wrong in 
unchristian action. All such imminent enemies as 
one of our own household we are to “overcome,” and 
that by watchfulness and constant prayer mankind 
may at length arrive at its highest destiny—the 
Heavenly Father’s rest: “the rest prepared for the 
people of God.” 

After this comes to the writer the summons to a 
loftier vision into the mysteriesof prophecy. Straight- 
way, he was in the Spirit, and saw the throne of God 
and him who sitteth thereon. The “ Voice” becomes 
a trumpet blast of exultant faith, and the mystic book 
or roll, written within and without and on the back, 
is seen by the seer in the hand of him who sat upon 
the throne of ineffable glory. And John wept much 
because no one in heaven or on earth, or under the 
earth, was able to open the book, or to look thereon. 
And it showed him that the Lamb that had been 
slain and was now standing before the throne could 
make the revelation of that which was written in the 
book. And all thingsin heaven and on earth join in 
the ascription of unending glory to God and to the 
lamb. I know not that any one has ever been able 
to interpret the splendid imagery that follows the 
opening the seals. The key to the mystic roll seems 
to lie in the identitication of Nero with the wild 
beast, which is now accepted by almost every one of 
the leading critics in England, Germany and France. 
The same writer says: “ Thetrue grandeur of the 
Apocalypse lies in its applicability to the terrible 
days in which it was written, and in the fact that it 
expressed the inextinguishable hopes and indomita- 
ble courage of Christianity, when Christians first 
found themselves face to face with such perils as had 
never before been dreamt of. It is rather a pean of 
exultation poured forth out of the midst of anguish 
than “a miserere wrung from a mighty grief.” 

We must try to imagine how the disciples of the 
meek and holy Jesus felt when they saw their breth- 
ren, not merely slain, but torn by wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, or standing, bound to stakes, as liv- 
ing torches, each clad in pitched garments, to light the 
pleasure gardens of the false tyrant of the Roman 
world. Alike in Rome and in Jerusalem, were trans- 
piring those events the awful horrors of which had 
been foreseen by the blessed one in prophetic vision, 
and his anguished tears over Jerusalem in the be- 
ginning of his own generation: “O, Jerusalem! Jer- 
usalem, that killest the prophets, and stoneth them 
that are sent unto thee! how often would I have 


gathered thy children together, even as a hen gather. 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” were remembered, when the unspeakable 
horrors of the destruction of the sacred city of the 
Jews were indeed realized. 

We are not able to attach much if any definite 
significance to the wild imagery of the opening of the 
seven seals. No Christian commentator has ever 
been able to do more than guess at the significance 
of these symbols. But the thoughtful and reverent 
reading of the Book of Revelation in which the son 
of Thunder veiled his vehement prophecies brings to 
the mind eternal realities and immeasurable hopes. 
“Fear not even in the midst of anguish and persecu- 
tion, ye true saints of God. Christ shall triumph! 
Christ’s enemies shall be overthrown! All who hate 
him shall be hurled into ruin ; all who love him shal] 
after this brief spasm of anguish be blessed everlast- 
ingly.” (Farrar.) 

The question is asked: “ What was the need of 
an Apocalyptic writing?” The representatives of 
Roman power were present throughout the Christian 
world, and it must certainly have increased the suffer- 
ings of the suffering Church to have published vehe- 
ment denunciations of the cruel Nero all unveiled 
of mystery. The Roman officials or the Jewish in- 
formers could find nothing that would seem to the 
senate and people of Rome worth listening to in 
this vision of judgment—so mystical and so confused 
with imagery. We may venture to affirm our belief 
that the Apocalyptic form of this work was to avoid 
exaggerating the wrath of persecutors of the church 
while consoling the martyrs with beatific vision of 
resultant glory. 

Eusebius, called Father of ecclesiastical history, 
who lived from about 266 A. D. to 340, was the prin- 
ciple writer who questioned the Johannine writings 
as all being the work of the Beloved Disciple. It is 
claimed by this author who dislikes, the Apocalypse 
and never makesany quotation from it, that John the 
Presbyter and Elder and not the Beloved Disciple 
wrote it, and perhaps it was that made him the more 
anxious to establish that John the Presbyter was one 
person and John the Apostleanother. Almost every 
other authority held the contrary opinion. 

The Christians of the first century or of the second 
being near the days of the first terrible persecutions 
and of the destruction of Jerusalem, probably did 
havea realizing sense of what is to usa hidden mean- 
ing. The second coming of the Christ as the strong 
deliverer, the glorious prince, the righteous and awful 
Judge, the Comforter of the faithful, seems still to 
have been the earthly hope of most of the Christians. 
Only gradually has the deep spiritual sense of the 
glad assurances to the church been unveiled. The 
same “Voice that spake” to the rapt Apostle can 
yet be heard in the holy silence wherein the true 
disciple seeks humble communion with the Heavenly 
Father, for surely his Kingdom is coming even now 
on Earth as it is in Heaven. But evermore it cometh 
not with observation. 

The seven churches in Asia, at this early time so 
important as nurseries of the faith, have long since 
ceased to exist as Christian centres. Athens, long 








trodden under the foot of barbaric Islam, rises again 
from the ruin of the past. Rome, the mystic Babylon 
of the Apostolic age, is now the central city of a 
strangely powerful but decadent Christianity. Jerus- 
alem is under the rod of a barbaric despotism, and 
the children of Israel may no more tread its sacred 
places; and now weep and mourn under the gray 
walls that shut them from their ancient shrines. 
While to the far islands of the ocean, to the darkened 
races of mankind of every nation and of every clime, 
men and women are striving to carry forward the an- 
nouncement of Christ Jesus, “ Behold the Kingdom 
of Heaven is with men.” 

If the Beloved Disciple, the son of Thunder, the 
elder and presbyter of Ephesus, the rapt Evangelist 
who lay upon the breast of Jesus, were observant 
even now of the efforts and activities of the Christian 
world, what do we believe would yet be his admoni- 
tion? Would it not still be: “ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols!” S. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DO THE LEADERS OF THIS PEOPLE CAUSE 
THEM TO ERR? 

WHO shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who 
stand in his holy place? was the interrogation of the 
Psalmist. Ina spirit of contrition a response was 
brought to his comprehension, and our experience 
will be in accordance with this as we come into a 
condition to understand the full spiritual purification 
implied in the answer, “He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul to 
vanity.” But so soon as we are enticed in the least 
away from thespirit of Christ we dwell in vanity 
which may be manifested in divers ways. It may be 
in the ministry, it may be in our scholastic educa- 
tion, it may be by a natural inclination to labor for 
the cause and upbuilding of morality unaided by the 
spiritual unction. Yes there are many by-paths to 
lead us from the true one. They that can stand in 
the holy place occupy a situation where they trust- 
ingly rest in the will of God, a place of humility, a 
passive obedience to the behests of our heavenly 
Father, a condition in which the prayer arises, “ Ex- 
amine me, Oh Lord, prove me.” There are many 
ways of instruction, and these are often opened to us 
mysteriously, but we are to obey and then await the 
light showing us the result. 

We hear it repeated again and again, that the 
cause of christian advancement is dwarfed by those 
in the high stations of church authority. Whether 
this is so or not let each labor as was the concern of 
Paul, “to keep under the body and bring it into sub- 
jection: lest that by any means, he continues, when I 
have preached to others I myself should be a cast- 
away,” and he follows on to say, “That as our 
Fathers were baptised unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea, and did all eat of the spiritual meat, 
did all drink the spiritual drink; yet most of them 
were overthrown in the wilderness. Wherefore 
let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” In Panl’s letter to Titus he urged him to 
speak things that became sound doctrine, that the 
aged men be sober, grave, temperate and sound 
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in the faith, the aged women, that they behave as 
becometh holiness, and that they teach the young 
women the same truth. To exhort young men to be 
sober minded, bunt in all things, “showing thyself a 
pattern of good works” by “sound speech that can- 
not be condemned.” 

Now let us take this to ourselves, and labor to per- 
form the whole duty as becometh us to fulfil our pro- 
fession, and come away from all things that only daz- 
zle to blind the spiritual perception. We often hear 
reiterated the condition of Paul when he started to 
Damascus to persecute the Christians, and ’tis here 
that we fail to examine our own condition, to see 
what spirit we are of—to remember that we too are 
prone to allow our zeal to mislead our judgment— 
from whence cometh adverse views upon the same 
subject, an evidence of mere opinion which is not the 
result of spiritual conviction. 

When a subject comes before us, we should take it 
into the closet of our inner life, shut the door to the 
natural ear and eye, and there before the high tri- 
bunal offer the petition, “ Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven.” There isa lesson of deep in- 
struction in the account of the journeyings of the 
Children of Israel, and let us ponder well the indi- 
vidual application, not putting on to others and fhus 
endeavoring to escape judgment ourselves. 

Moses spake unto themin Horeb: “ Ye have dwelt 
long enough in this mount; turn, take your journey, 
go to the mount of the Amorites, even to Canaan.” 
He gave many exhortations, but this one followed 
the approach of each tribe. The Lord said to not 
meddle with them, not to turn to the right hand nor 
to the left, but to keep “ me ever before your face.” 
Now let us bear in mind every application, that if we 
feel that we have compassed this mountain long 
enough, and take up our journey to a higher and 
holier condition, that we turn not to the right nor 
left, but to keep “ me ever before your face.” When 
any of their little ones fell behind, they cast their 
tents until all were able to move together, any aged 
and feeble, they supported them and kept them in 
the company ; any diseased, they cleansed the camp, 
and then took up their journey again. Moses in- 
sisted that they hearken to the statutes and judg- 
ments which he taught. What wasthisfor? ‘That 
ye may live and go in and possess the land which the 
Lord God of your fathers giveth you.” Oh whata 
beautiful type of our needs, and let us realize this 
language as especially applicable to us. Moses spake 
unto them and said, “jWhat nation is there so great, 
who hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our 
God is in all things; only take heed to keep thyself 
diligently lest thou forget the things which thine eye 
hath seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all 
the days of thy life, teach them to thy sons and to 
thy sons’ sons. This law and these commandments 
were to be talked about under all circumstances, in 
the house, and when walking, and were to be bound 
on the hand, to be as frontlets between their eyes, to 
be written upon the posts of the house and engraved 
on the gates, evidencing to us the necessity of parents 
keeping our life and testimonies constantly before the 
members of our household. 
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Let us remember the exhortation which says, From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London.) 


i “Then beware lest thou forget the Lord which 


brought thee out of Egypt from the house of 
bondage—ye shall not go after other Gods of the 
people roundabout you.” A beautiful signification, 
that we look not to what anyone else is doing in the 
good work, but keep the Lord ever before us. They 
were also commanded not to listen to false prophets 
or dreamers, for the Lord God would prove them, to 
know whether they loved Him with all their hearts. 
Great blessings were promised if they hearkened 
diligently unto the voice of the Lord, and these remain 
in store for all those who seek to learn of God the 
eternal Father. The promise is to us and our children 
and all generations who are true Israelites. “The 
Lord shall establish thee a holy people unto him- 
self.” Moses declared that though he had led them 
forty years, yet their clothes were not waxen old, 
neither their shoes, and ye have neither eaten bread 
nor drank wine or strong drink, “That ye might 
know I am the Lord your God.” Let us come to un- 
derstand the spiritual instruction in this, that we 
cast away the husk, the letter of our religion, know- 
ing that the vital truth never grows old, that even 
though it has been two hundred years since chris- 
tianity was revived by George Fox yet the same 
eternal principles remain, and are for us and our 
children, for the testimonies of the Lord are sure, 
making wise the simple, and the statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart. 

Yet after all, this chosen people were blinded by 
the desire to be like other nations, and fell to the 
condition of Babylon; little by little they wandered 
away, so that when Samuel became feeble his sons 
had departed from the law, and the people demanded 
a king to judge them like other nations. Here isthe 
tendency to be like other nations; hence it behooves 
us to watch, and not in the pride of our coming life 
allow a misguided zeal to lure us from humbly wait- 
ing before God, to let him lift us up a holy people. 
For this there is much need of each watching his own 
soul, for out of the inner life are the issues of Chris- 
tian faith and work. O ye in the younger walk of 
life, instead of looking on your elders with a spirit of 
censure, first endeavor to arrive at the standard of a 
true disciple of Christ, when the beam will be re- 
moved and the mote will disappear. 

It takes much love to bear to be called a fool for 
Christ’s sake, and after being reviled to bless, and 
persecuted to suffer patiently. Therefore seeing we 
have a profession of this ministry, let us watch our 
ministering, that by the manifestation of faith we 
may commend ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. We must learn that the great- 
est work is to be done in our own souls first, for soon 
as we stop cultivating and pruning, weeds spring up; 
therefore let us keep the watch over every thought 
that it be pure, every motive that it be prompted of 
God, not resting in the thought that I can place the 
responsibility for my action or the non-performance 
either on my brother or sister, but constantly living 
in the feeling that we hear it said, “ Thou hast beena 
faithful steward, enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Hoopeston, Ill. Mary G. Smita. 


MARY PRYOR. 

(Concluded from last week.) 
MANY years after some of the circumstances we 
have given were related toa Friend by the fellow- 
passenger whose maiden name had been Archibald ; 
all the incidents being so clearly engraven on her 
memory that she could not speak of them without be- 
ing much affected. 

The day after reaching Philadelphia M. P. again 
writes to her husband :— 

“My DEAR Love,—I wrote thee last evening soon after 
my landing at the wharf before I came to my quarters, at 
James Pemberton’s, brother to my late beloved friend, John 
Pemberton; and truly [he] and his Phoebe appear as a 
Prince and Princess, both outwardly and inwardly in our 
Israel. Pray for me, my beloved husband, that amidst so 
many favours, I may be preserved in deep heartfelt humil- 
ity, for Iam sensible I shall stand in great need of it in 
our city, having already had (I believe) more than forty 
visitors. . . Rebecca Jones has been to see me, also S. Say- 
ery and T. Scattergood’s wife [to whom M. P. delivered the 
parcel rescued from the sinking vessel.] Our passengers 
have also been to express their love. Our steward has been, 
to whom I gave thy present, and believe a Friend will take 
him into his service. 

“ All my pleadings could not get me excused from a fire 
in my bed-room night and morning. Thus, my dear, thy 
poor Mary is cared for abundantly. . . This is like my son 
Savory’s a house of public resort for Friends, particularly 
those who are advocating the cause of truth, or highly ac- 
counted of, and truly some are of the firstrank. May the 
Lord Almighty bless and preserve thee, my beloved hus- 
band, and our dear children (His precious gifts), and, in 
His own time, if it be His will, grant that we may meet 
again to acknowledge His goodness and tender mercy.” 


Mary Pryor attended the mid-week meeting soon 
after her arrival, when an elderly minister rose, and 
commenced his address with the inquiry, “ Where 
are the gold and the frankincense and myrrh?” Af- 
ter a while M. P. stood up, and, in deep humility, 
said, “Some of us feel that we have no gold, nor 
frankincense, nor myrrh to bring to our Lord, but we 
have this morning sat at His feet and washed them 
with our tears.” This little incident was often re- 
ferred to by the late Lydia Shipley, of Philadelphia, 
who as a child was present at the meeting, and who 
to old age would imitate the very tones of M. P.’s 
voice. : 

At one meeting the young gentleman (or “ noble- 
man” as he is called in Rebecca Jones’s letter), who 
had crossed the ocean with her, was present. He 
had called to see M. P., and hearing that she had 
gone to meeting, followed her, and for the first time 
attended a Friends’ meeting. M.P. spoke on the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, bringing out the teach- 
ing from it ina lucid and impressive way. It came 
home to the heart of the young man as a picture of 
his own past life, and he supposed it was intended 
specially for him. In the afternoon he called on M. 
P., and with tears exclaimed, “O, why did you ex- 
pose me before so many persons? Why could you 
not have told me all this in private?” He was satis- 
fied when M. P. explained to him that she did not 
perceive that he was present. 
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Most of the passengers in the Fame were mechan- 
ics, some twenty in number, with their families and 
household effects. They had lost their all, and a 
subscription was immediately opened on their be- 
half. 

About a fortnight after M. P.’s arrival James Pem- 
berton wrote to John Pryor :— 

“ EsTEEMED FRIEND,—Thy beloved wife being part of 
my family, I think it will be acceptable and proper for ine 
to inform thee that she is bravely recruited from the fa- 
tigues of body and mind which must have attended her in 
her perilous voyage; in which the immediate interposition 
of the Almighty Protector has been miraculously manifes- 
ted for her and her fellow-passengers, whose love and es- 
teem it is evident her discreet, prudent conduct has ob- 
tained; proof of which they have shown by their calling 
to visit her and frequent inquiries after her. Some of them 
have acknowledged [that] deliverance from the dangers of 
perishing in the ocean is under Providence owing to her 
stability aud compassionate regard to them in time of their 
extremity. Captain Macey has also shown the respect he 
has for her; and many Friends of this city appear dipped 
into near sympathy with her. I may, with a degree of 
confidence, say that our united endeavors will be used to 
promote her comfort in respect to temporals, and her fur- 
therance in performing her religiousduty as it may please 
the Divine Master to manifest it to her.” 


We shall the better understand Mary Pryor’s 
work if we more particularly describe the limits 
within which the meetings of the Society were com- 
prised. They were narrow compared with the area 
which they cover to-day. In 1768 (thirty years pre- 
viously) there were in America six Yearly Meet- 
ings, embracing about two hundred and forty meet- 
ings for worship. At the time of Mary Pryor’s visit 
in 1798 the number had largely increased. Towards 
the West there were still only two Monthly Meet- 
ings, while twenty years later twenty thousand 
Friends had settled on the other side of the Allegha- 
nies. 

Mary Pryor did not cross the Alleghanies, nor did 
she visit North Carolina. She began her labors by 
attending the meetings for worship and discipline as 
they came in course, in and about the city of Phila- 
delphia. These being numerous, and coming in quick 
succession, kept her closely employed for some weeks. 
At Philadelphia and other places she was thrown 
among a large circle of devoted and gifted men and 
women, and she much appreciated their society and 
assistance. 

On the Ist of Fifth Month, 1798, she writes to her 
husband a long letter touching on many interests. 
We give a few extracts from it :— 

“Tam favored with companions far, very far, superior 
to myself in my little visits. These are Samuel Smith, 
Samuel Emlen, Rebecca Jones, dear Nicholas Waln, Eliza- 
beth Foulke, most days, my landlady Phoebe Pemberton, 
and her choice husband. . . The young folks are very nu- 
merous, and I think pretty promising. . . John Warder 
and wife are steady Friends, and Nancy a careful, good 
mistress and tender religious mother to a large family. 
They are among my very kind friends. . . The weather is 
coming in warm, and Friends are preparing to retreat, that 
meetings will be likely to be small in the city now..... 
Vegetation is extremely rapid, but we already want rain. 
The markets are well supplied, provisions higher than they 





are in England, and house-rent dearer. I write a little at 
times, many Friends calling in. Yesterday I dined at Ar- 
thur Horwell’s ; I think he may be said to be zealous for the 
Lord of Hosts. I have not supped away from my quarters 
since I landed. I mostly find many Friends here when I 
get home. Blacks market for the families, and great con- 
fidence is placed in them. Some of the plain Friends have 
their black servants dressed as ‘Friends.’ The older wo- 
men Friends wear large bonnets and tippets lined with 
white silk, and some wear white sarsnet hoods. There are 
many very ancient Friends, several near eighty, which I 
did not expect. I wonder it should be reckoned an un- 
healthy climate. There are no accounts from England to- 
day. I long to hear of peace.” 


In one of her letters she says :—‘ The Americans 
do not appear to wish for anything we have in Eng- 
land but our cheese; I should be glad to have two 
double Gloucesters sent.” 

From Philadelphia Mary Pryor seems to have 
gone to New York Yearly Meeting, and afterwards to 
Rhode Island, where she attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Newport. She writes of the voyage of three 
days to Newport, taken by a company of Friends in 
a commodious vessel, the captain a Friend, with his 
wife, ‘a pretty, Friendly young woman.” Quite a 
number of those on board were ill, but Mary Pryor 
sat on deck, and enjoyed the pine-apples which 
Friends in New York had sent for them. 

On the way from Newport to Nantucket. Mary 
Pryor visited many large meetings. From Nantucket 
she went to New Bedford, from which place she 
writes to her husband :— 


“TI wrote thee from Newport, since which I have had a 
little voyage to Nantucket Quarterly Meeting. We had 
about thirty passengers on board the Bedford Packet, all 
Friends; we were but little more than seven hours under 
sail—about sixty miles. We attended both meetings on 
First-day, were at the South house in the forenoon, and 
the North House in the afternoon. Second-day the select 
Quarterly Meeting. Third-day general meeting for busi- 
ness, conducted much like London, and very large. I hear 
in Nantucket only there are between four and five hundred 
families [of Friends], mostly very numerous. There are 
but four old maids or bachelors. I suppose it is not unu- 
sual to have eighteen to twenty ina family. We had one 
meeting appointed for the black people and Indians, and 
one for others, and visited Shrubal Coffin’s country-house, 
and took a ride to see the island. There are about ten 
thousand sheep and large flocks of horned cattle. The is- 
land suffered much in the cruel war. I paid a visit to 
Captain Macey’s family. They had not seen the captain 
for eight years, as he is married and settled in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. It seemed a great treat to see one who could 
give them so good an account of the absent son.” 


On the return journey J.and P. Pemberton met 
Mary Pryor at the Falls Quarterly Meeting, and took 
her round to several monthly meetings, bringing her 
to Burlington, in the neighborhood of which place 
she attended many meetings. She had only visited 
the cities just in time, as the yellow fever broke out 
in the Seventh Month, and forsome weeks her labors 
had to be confined to the country districts. 

While at Burlington Mary Pryor met with many 
Friends who had been driven from Philadelphia by 
this terrible scourge, which was devastating that and 
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other cities. She went also to Germantown, where 
she says the meeting was “ crowded.” 

The yellow fever which had now come upon the 
country had appeared previously in 1793 and 1797 in 
a less severe form. This third attack, which com- 
menced in Philadelphia, was so fatal that 50,000 per- 
sons fled in terror from the city. Huts and sheds 
were erected outside for the accommodation of the 
poor. The Friends’ meeting-house in Pine Street 
was the only place of worship kept open. 

After traveling eleven hundred miles with her 
congenial companion Elizabeth Foulke (Betsy as she 
calls her), Mary Pryor went to Whitemarsh, fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia, for a little rest, going to 
meeting in the neighborhood only. This place was 
the residence of Anthony Morris, son-in-law to 
James and Phebe Pemberton, and a large family 


party, including the parents, were assembled there. 
She writes :— 


“My Betsy is with me at Whitemarsh. It is a beauti- 
ful, high, airy situation, the house newly built, the rooms 
lofty and large, commanding as fine a prospect as 1 have 
ever seen in England or America. They have four chil- 
dren, who play about as my grandchildren do. We have 
a very large garden, well stocked with fruit and vegeta- 
bles, of which the Americans, who are a wise people, eat a 
good deal. 

“Our friends are kinder to us than I well know how to 
set forth. May humility and gratitude cover our spirits! 
Our friend Anthony Morris sent a load of his nice vegeta- 
bles to the poor people in the huts and booths yesterday. 

“Tf thou knew him and his dear wife, thou wouldst love 
them as children. Their tenants and domestics all seem 
happy. He appears to me to want nothing but a willing- 
ness to take up the Cross and acknowledge the Captain of 
the soul’s salvation before men.” 


The fever was still on the increase, and the letter 
contains the account of many deaths in the circle of 
her friends. Among them was one that touched 
Mary Pryor deeply. She writes :—“ We hope our dear 
Sarah Scattergood is out of danger, but she has lost 
her eldest daughter, a fine girl of sixteen, of the 
fever. Sorrowful tidings for her beloved and affec- 
tionate father [of which] I do not desire to be the 
messenger.” In another letter she writes :—“ Stephen 
Grellet, a valuable little Frenchman, is ill of the 
fever.” 

During the Ninth Month, while Mary Pryor was 
at Whitemarsh, a number of Friends from different 
parts met in Philadelphia to consider the propriety 
of holding the Yearly Meeting. They decided that 
it was most prudent to postpone it till winter. The 
result proved that they were right, for thirteen of 
those Friends from a distance died before reaching 
their homes, or suon afterwards. 

A little later Mary Pryor attended the Yearly 
Meeting at Baltimore, Friends receiving a permit to 
enter the city without performing quarantine. At 
the end of Eleventh Month she returned to Philadel- 
phia, from which place she writes to her husband :— 


“ 
. 


I believe very few are now affected with the 
yellow fever, and the city resumes pretty much its usual 
appearance, but the streets are not so thronged, and the 
people seem rather more solid.” 


— ——————— 
a 


Mary Pryor goes on to tell of another plague. She 
writes :—- 

“ Large tracts have been made bare, particularly around 
the city, and every green thing eaten up by swarms of 
grasshoppers, in some places to an incredible number, de- 
stroying ina very short time whole fields of clover just 
ready for mowing, buckwheat, grass, and garden stuff, in a 
surprising manner, and a Friend-farmer told me they knew 
not from whence they came and whither they went; all 
going away at once and not one to be seen, though a little 
before the fields seemed covered with them.” 


She thus refers to her visit to Baltimore :— 


“ Baltimore is a fine town, and very populous, and here 
many merchants reside, it being an improving place. The 
Yearly Meeting was well attended by valuable Friends, 
Our dear Nicholas Waln was highly favoured by his Great 
Master. I thought he was clothed as with royal robes. . . 
I have been at most of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, 
and shall be likely to spend the winter in the city [Phila- 
delphia]. Yesterday a large company of us drank tea at 
William Savery’s [W. S. had just returned from his visit to 
England]. He gave us a pleasing account of his travels, 
and of his and George D'lwyn’s visit to the King, Queen, 
etc. I have been at the North Meeting to-day. The meet- 
ings there are large, and the young people solid. We dined 
with Edward Garrett and his family, who, from a belief of 
duty, continued in the city during the fever and took 
abundant care of the sick and afflicted; conveying several 
to his own house. And oh! the deep distress and agoniz- 
ing strippings in families he has been witness to. Rebecca 
Jones dined here with me.” 


M. P. goes on to say, that she had been thinking 
of her husband so much as to dream he had come to, 
Philadelphia. She concludes her letter thus :— 

“With the salutation of love, and desire that grace, 
mercy, and peace, may be yours and mine, do I subscribe 
myself thy loving and affectionate wife, 

“ Mary Pryor. 


Mary Pryor remained in America about a year. 
Shortly before leaving she addressed the following 
letter (here slightly abridged) to the President :— 

“Respected friend, JoHN ADAms, President of the 
United States. 

“ Having been nearly twelve months in this land, on a 
visit to the Society of Quakers, of whieh Iam a member, 
and expecting to embark in a few days to return to Eng- 
land, my native land, though personally unknown to thee, 
yet I have felt secret and humble petitions to arise to the 
Father of mercies that it might please Him, who is King 
of kings and Lord of Jords, in the riches of His mercy to 
bless and preserve the President. Mayest thou be enriched 
with that wisdom which is profitable to direct in all things, 
so as to fill thy great and important station to His honor, 
endeavoring as far as may be in thy power to suppress ev- 
ery species of vice and immorality; and mayest thou by 
thy example be instrumental in the Lord’s hand to pro- 
mote that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

“My heart is humbled while Iam writing with fresh 
breathings on thy account, who art placed as a guardian to 
the people, desiring that through obedience to the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Savior of men, thou mayest fin- 
ally receive the answer of ‘ Well done,’ and thy eternal al- 
lotment be in the realms of light. 

“ With affectionate desires for thy welfare every way, 
with that of thy beloved consort, 

“I bid you farewell, 
“Mary Pryor.” 
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James Pemberton, writing to W. Dillwyn, thus 
speaks of M. Pryor and her labors:—“ Her meek, 
humble, social deportment engages the love and es- 
teem of Friends and others in all places, and renders 
her religious labors in public and private greatly ac- 
ceptable.” 

Mary Pryor returned in safety to her family. It 
was thought by them that she never entirely recov- 
ered from the effects of the hardships she endured in 
her voyage out. But she lived nearly sixteen years 
after her return, and paid an acceptable visit to 
Friends in Ireland. 

She was a fond grandmother, and some of the 
older grandchildren were largely influenced by her. 

She lived to see two great-grandchildren (the son 
and daughter of Mary Taylor, née Savory), and in 
these little ones she took especial delight.) 

Her manner towards little children is said to have 
been particularly winning. Some who received kind- 
ness from her in their childhood remain to this time 
(1886), and still love to descant on the pleasure they 
had in her society. 

The grandchildren were very fond of getting her 
to tell them the story of her shipwreck, and one of 
them remembered asking her, “ But wast thou not 
frightened, grandmother?” The reply fastened it- 
self indelibly on her mind, “ No, my child, my God 
has preserved me through a long life without fear.” 

In 1814 she was brought into sympathy with her 
beloved eldest grandson, Daniel Pryor Hack, who 
was committed to Chelmsford gaol for upholding the 
testimony of the Society of Frierids against war. She 
wrote to him in a strain of thanksgiving that he was 
“ willing to suffer for the glorious cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth.” She adds:—* May the 
blessing of the everlasting Shepherd rest upon thee 
and on thy companions, and sweeten your confine- 
ment by the enjoyment of His life-giving presence, 
which is better than even natural life; and may His 
supporting arm be underneath to sustain in all your 
low, dipping seasons; for doubtless you will have 
some of these, which I believe are good for us, as they 
tend to deepen in the root of life.” 

Mary Pryor attended the Yearly Meeting in 1814 
and enjoyed the society and ministrations of some 
eminent ministers, with whom she mingled in the 
meeting, and met socially at her daughter Savory’s 
house where she was lodging. Stephen Grellet, who 
was recorded a minister while she was in America, 
was there, and paid, as she said, a “ precious visit” 
of Gospel love to the family. 

She died on the 17th of First Month, 1815, aged 
seventy-seven years. Her funeral took place at Hert- 
ford, and was attended by children and grandchil- 
dren, and by a large number of Friends and _ neigh- 
bors. 

John Pryor survived his wife some years. “He 
was one of the first to throw off the political yoke of 
the powerful Marquis of Salisbury, who used to deal 
out to those neighbors who did not vote for him (and 
who, if not his tenants, were not under his control), a 
treatment very like ‘boycotting. But John Pryor 


1M. P.’s descendants now number about 160, of whom nearly 
100 are members of the Society she loved so well. 





escaped his wrath, and, in later days, the Marquis al- 
ways took off his hat to the fine old man, who after 
he was eighty years of age would ride on horseback 
from Hertford to Tottenham before breakfast. There 
he would take a meal with his sonand daughter, 
Peter and Ann Payne, go on to London afterwards, 
and ride home to Hertford, twenty miles or more, in 
the evening.” Mary Pryor Hack. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WATCHWORD. 
Let me govern my passions 
With absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better 
As time wears away. 
IN the above lines our life work opens before us, to 
keep all that would harm in subjection to the benign 
spirit that so beautifully characterized the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ, from which he never turned 
aside in all the contradictions, persecutions or assail- 
ings of wicked men, but in the hour of agony on the 
cross could pray for his persecutors in the touching 
words, “ Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” 

Too few of us ever rise to this high standard, 
though it is the point at which all should aim, that 
the sublime truths of Christianity may be exalted, 
and finally bear rule in the affairs of men. There is 
astriking analogy between the outward world and the 
inner action of mind and thought. Ifthe gentle shower 
becomes a swelling tide it carries destruction in its 
course, so when the spirit of revenge takes possession 
of the heart all that is lovely disappears, for Christ 
and Belial cannot occupy the same temple at the same 
time. May that innumerable company of angels 
spoken of by the apostle Paul multiply and fill the 
whole earth, while all the opposite is swept into ob- 
livion, to rise no more forever. “Greater is he that 
rules his own spirit than he that takes a city.” He 
wields a power invincible, and rests under a canopy 
all his own; he vields tothe inevitable without com- 
plaining; when bereavements come he casts anchor 
in resignation to the will of God, saying all submis- 
sive, “ Though thou slay me yet will I trust in thee.” 
To go back to the subject first started. He that takes 
a city robs others of their right, while on the other 
hand he that rules his own spirit enjoys a repose all 
his own, a secret joy with which no stranger can in- 
termeddle. 

In sickness or in health, 

In poverty or in wealth, 
They have a calm, 
A holy psalm ; 

Within a fixed and settled peace, 
No pen can write 

The full increase. 


Saray Hunt. 


Tuer church of the future is to go to the poet and 
not to the dogmatist for its convictions. It isto deal 
with life and its interpreters, and not with texts and 
its commentators. It is to honor the movements of 
the individual heart, more than the motions of coun- 
cils or the resolutions of conferences.— Unity. 
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PROGRESSION. 

WE live ina world governed by the great law of 
change, and no matter how much we may desire it, 
we cannot escape from a fiat issued by the great 
Omniscient Lawgiver, who alone can claim freedom 
from change as his prerogative. It is said that “two 
principles govern the moral and intellectual world. 
One is perpetual progress, the other the necessary 
limitations to that progress. If the former alone 
prevailed, there would be nothing steadfast and 
durable on the earth, and the whole of social life 
would be the sport of winds and waves. If the 
latter had exclusive sway, or even if it obtained a 
mischievous preponderancy, everything would pet- 
rify or rot. The best ages of the world are always 
those in which these two principles are the most 
equally balanced. In such ages every enlightened 
man ought to adopt both principles into his whole 
mind and conduct, and with one hand develop what 
he can, with the other restrain and withhold what 
he ought.” 

It is for us then to use our best wisdom in de- 
termining in what we should progress in order to gain 
the best results for ourselves and for society. At this 
writing our concern is for the present and future wel- 
fare of the Society of Friends. How far in its organi- 
zation is it keeping to the true line of progression? 
How far does it fully recognize the needs of all of its 
members ? In its fundamental principles we know the 
limitations. They are, as of the eternal, sure and 
steadfast. But in the minor details of a religious 
sect,—do we lack in these? The wisdom of the great 
I Am has moulded us together as a race, so that at 
one time the whole is never old, or middle-aged, or 
young, but all ages move on through the perpetual 
changes of growth and decay. These varied condi- 
‘tions must all be met and ministered unto in their 
threefold environment of body, mind and spirit! As 
a society are we doing this as well as we might? The 
query has been put, “ who for the most part are they, 
that would have all mankind look backward instead 
of forward, and regulate their conduct by things 
that have been done?” and the answer was given, 
“those who are the most ignorant as to all things 
that are doing.” 


RacHEL W. HILLBORN. 








A woman of genius and large observation, living 
during the troublous times of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, when it was so difficult to make 
advances in any right direction, once expressed her- 
self after this manner: “the past which is so pre- 
sumptuously brought forward as a precedent for the 
present, was itself founded on an alteration of some 
past that went before it.’ And we of to-day are 
making our own history, and it should be our high- 
est aim to make it true, not only in the sense of 
staunch adherence to all that the past has furnished 
as permanent and good, but that we too have pro- 
gressed and that in the right direction. We should 
constantly be on the alert to see that our religious 
and business meetings are held at the best and most 
beneficial times for the accommodation of all of our 
members. We should in this respect take into ac- 
count the changed condition of business life and 
surroundings, and wisely endeavor to benefit all 
classes. In the length of time for holding our meet- 
ings consideration should be had for all ages and 
conditions, Let there be counsels held and a dis- 
position to yield preconceived opinions, a little here 
and a little there, not ignoring the views or needs of 
any. Our code of laws as to the outward government 
of our affairs is not fixed for all time, and should be 
changed from time to time as best wisdom reveals 
the need. 

As far as this code relates to correct conduct and 
character as patterned after that pictured in the ser- 
mon on the mount, let us adhere to it inflexibly, asa 
people loving righteousness. But in non-essential 
matters let us act wisely, that in our care of the flock 
none need stray from us, for within the fold all can 
be benefited. 

With a faith so simple, yet so all-sufficient, it 
should be ours to so progress in our adherence to it, 
that its beauty may be observed in our worship and 
in our lives, drawing our own to us with a feeling 
that they cannot stray away for the want of adapta- 
tion in minor things. 

We do not advocate innovations that do not savor 
of the true Friends but only plead for the considera- 
tion of such regulations as would lead to the recogni- 
tion of our needs, none being neglected, all brought 
together in our assemblies for business and for wor- 
ship. “Loving our neighbors as ourselves” there 
would then be a true progress that would commend 
us as followers of the Christ whose name we s0 love 
to bear. 


MARRIAGES. 


ASHBRIDGE—SMEDLEY.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Willistown, Pa., by the order of the Society of 
Friends, on Twelfth month 9th, 1886, Howard Ashbridge of 
East Goshen, to Rebecca, daughter of Chalkley Smedley. 
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DEATHS. 

BOGGS.—Near Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa., Eleventh 
month 17th, 1886, Francis Boggs, in the 83d year of his age; 
a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends ; 
for many years a much respected resident of Camden, N. 
J., and an esteemed member and elder of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

CLEMENTS.—Suddenly, of paralysis, on Seventh-day 
evening, Twelfth month 4, 1886, Isaac Clements, in his 67th 
year; a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting from 
its organization, and a citizen of Illinois for thirty-one 
years. His wife, Jane, died Fifth month 3ist, 1884. They 
formerly resided in New Jersey. A quiet man; aftera 
somewhat eventful life, we trust he is at last at rest. 

E. C. 

COOPER.—On First-day, Twelfth month 5th, Anna E., 
wife of [s ac Cooper, and daughter of Sarah Ann and the 
late Bettle Paul. 

FOSTER.—In Bristol, of diphtheria, Twelfth month 5th, 
Edith, daughter of Edward H. and Emma W. Foster, aged 3 
years. 

FROST.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8th, Sarah E., 
wife of Sidney B. Frost. 


GILLINGHAM.—Twelfth month 10th, suddenly, by rail- 
road accident, in Philadelphia, Sarah Warner, widow of Jo- 
seph J. Gillingham. 

GILPIN.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8th, Hannah 
E. Gilpin, daughter of the late Thomas and Mary M. Elli- 
cott, of Avondale, 

HAINES.—Near Rancocas, N. J., Twelfth month 7th, 
Mordecai S. Haines; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 

LUKENS.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, Twelfth month 10th, 
at her residence, Horsham, Pa., Jane R., widow of Jacob T. 
Lukens, in her 78th year. 


McILVAIN.—In West Philadelphia, on Seventh-day 
evening, Twelfth month 4th, Mary, wife of Humphreys 
Mellvain ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 


PALMER.—On the evening of Twelfth month 7th, in 
Philadelphia, Henry, son of the late Jonathan Palmer, Jr., 
and grandson of Isaac T. Hopper, in his 64th year. 


PORTER.—Third month 25th, 1886, at Eureka, sud- 
denly, of Bright's disease of the kidneys, William Porter, 
in the 72d year of his age; a consistent member and for 
many years an elder of Greenfield and Neversink Monthly 
Meeting. He leaves an aged mother, now in the 94th year 
of her age. He will be greatly missed by his family, and 
by the meeting to which he belonged. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Ashbourne, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Twelfth month 8th, Charles Shoemaker, M. D., in his 86th 
year ; an esteemed member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

STOKES.—Twelfth month 10th, at the residence of his 


son-in-law, Dr. N. Newlin Stokes, Moorestown, N. J., Stog- 
dell Stokes, in his 99th year. 


SWAYNE.—At Kennett Square, Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 3d, of pneumonia, Mary Anna Swayne, wife of Wil- 
liam Swayne, aged 31 years and 9 months. 

WAY.—At Eastland, Pa., Twelfth month 7th, after a 
lingering illness, Anna Mary, third and last remaining 
daughter of William M. Way ; a member of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WEBSTER.—At Swarthmore, on the 1st of Twelfth 
month, Sarah L. Webster, in the 79th year of her age. 


WOMEN AS EDUCATIONAL OFFICERS. 
WOMEN have been made eligible to all school offices 
in California, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, and in the Terri- 
tories of Washington and Wyoming. In all these 
States and Territories except California, Illinois, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, and Michigan, they also vote 
in all school elections, and in Michigan in district 
ones. It is obligatory in Massachusetts and Iowa 
that at least one member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall always be a woman. In Wisconsin and 
Dakota, women are eligible to all school offices ex- 
cept the State Superintendency; and in New Hamp- 
shire, Colorado, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Ore- 
gon, to district or township offices, or both. In New 
Hampshire they also vote for all school offices, and in 
Dakota, Colorado, Oregon, and New Jersey they vote 
in district meetings; in Oregon, however, both the 
eligibility and franchise are restricted to widows with 
children to educate and taxable property in the dis- 
trict. 

Of the States that now give women full eligibility 
to educational office, several have arrived at it by rather 
amusingly cautious stages. In 1878 Kansas reported 
that women voted at school meetings, “and in some 
cases have been permitted to hold office;” in 1879, 
that they may vote in district meetings, and by a le- 
gal decision (dating two years earlier than the reluc- 
tant report of the previous year), they may hold 
“even a county superintendency,” in 1881, the report 
boldly announces that they may vote for or hold any 
school office whatever, and that according to the con- 
stitution there can be no distinction of sex in educa- 
tional matters. Vermont, in 1879, reports that women 
may vote in all school matters, and may hold “ minor 
offices;” but in 1884 reports them eligible to all 
school offices. The phraseology of the earlier Kansas 
and Vermont reports calls to mind the report made 
in perfect seriousness by a certain Massachusetts com- 
mittee, and put on record by Colonel Higginson ; “ As 
there is neither honor nor profit eonnected with this 
position, we see no reason why it should not be filled 
by a woman.” 

London has really been the pioneer in utilizing 
the educational force of women. It not infrequently 
happens that England suddenly, and apparently 
without any misgiving, outsteps us in some piece of 
progressiveness we had been hesitating over and ex- 
perimenting at before she had showed any sign of 
stirring, thereby much confusing the timid and con- 
servative who had been appealing to her example 
against the innovation. Thus it was in 1868 that 
Massachusetts began to touch with cautious finger 
tips the idea of women’s helping in educational su- 
pervision, introducing in her legislature of that year 
the proposition to associate them as an advisory 
board with the trustees of the Lancaster Reform 
School for Girls, It was strenuously opposed before 
the committee of the legislature by one of the trus- 
tees, particularly noted for his philanthropy; but he 
was compeiled to submit to this wild and dangerous 


~ 1From an article by M. W. Shinn, in the Overland Monthly,( San 
Francisco.) 
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heresy of consulting with women about the manage- 
ment of young girls; and as the timid public found 
that no disasters followed, women were gradually ad- 
vanced from advisory to authoritative positions on 
this and similar boards. Massachusetts had cautiously 
progressed to this point, when London organized her 
first school board, under the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870. These boards are chosen by local trien- 
nial elections. Women were eligible from the first, 
and elected as a matter of course. Some of the best 
women in England have served on this board. Mrs. 
Cowell (who will be better known as the sister of Mrs. 
Millicent Fawcett, wife and invaluable coadjutor of 
the late Henry Fawcett, professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Cambridge and member of Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment), Miss Helen Taylor, John Stuart Mill’s step- 
daughter and co-worker, and Miss Garratt, are the 
only ones whose namesI can mention. And the 
men who have worked with them have also been of 
a high class. Perhaps it would be a trite repetition 
to note here Professor Huxley’s testimony that he 
resigned from the board because he had found a 
woman could fill the place so much better ; but it is 
worth mentioning that several times during the candi- 
dacy of ladies in this city, it was my own experience 
and that of others that on our speaking of the subject 
before some mechanic of good sort, he at once showed 
an especially cordial sympathy with the move, and 
explained that he was from London and believed in 
it, “ because of the work the ladies have done there.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 

INDIAN COMMISSIONER. 
THE Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs is a document of much interest. Considerable 
space is devoted to a discussion of the condition and 
future of the five civilized tribes in the Indian Terri- 
tory. The Commissioner thinks that these five civil- 
ized tribes should coéperate with the Government in 
settling existing agitation as to their rights and inter- 
ests. “At present the rich Indians, who cultivate 
tribal lands, pay no rent to the poorer members of 
their tribe, although they are equal owners of the 
soil. The rich men have too large homesteads and 
control many times more than their share of the 
land.” The Commissioner attacks vigorously the tri- 
bal system, and says that it would be best for the 
Indians to divide their lands in severalty, allowing 
160 acres to each head of a family and 80 acres to 
each minor child. The large surplus remaining 
should be sold to actual settlers at a just price, and 
the proceeds would enable the poorer Indians to im- 
prove theirallotments. “ When this is done, the five 
civilized tribes of the Indian Territory will be ready 
to form a Territorial government and pass, as other 
Territories, under the protection of our Constitution 
and laws.” 

The Commissioner dwells at length upon the sur- 
plus land in the Indian Territory. He expresses his 
conviction that the proposition to throw open Okla- 
homa to white settlement would be an experiment 
dangerous to all concerned. The difficulties in the 
way of a fair administration of justice in the Territory 
are fully setforth, and the report says that the imme- 
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diate necessity for the establishment of a United 
States District Court within the heart of the territory 
of the five civilized nations no longer admits of a 
doubt. 

[The following is nearly a full extract of what the 
Commissioner says in relation to schools.] 

In the extract from my first report, already quo- 
ted, I expressed very decidedly the idea that Indians 
should be taught the English language only. From 
that position I believe, so far as I am advised, there 
is no dissent either among the law-makers or the 
executive agents who are selected under the law to 
do the work. There is not an Indian pupil whose 
tuition and maintenance is paid for by the United 
States Government who is permitted to study any 
other language than our own vernacular—the lan- 
guage of the greatest, most powerful, and enterprising 
nationalities beneath the sun. The English language 
as taught in America is good enough for all her peo- 
ple of all races. 

It is yet undetermined what kinds of schools are 
best adapted to prepare the Indian for self-support 
and that independence which will enable him to 
meet and successfully encounter the shrewd competi- 
tion which henceforth every one will find contesting 
his path in the social, civic, and business affairs of 
life. Indian educators themselves differ in opinion 
as to what kinds of Indian schools are preferable, 
and the same difference exists among those in both 
houses of Congre:s who have charge of Indian mat- 
ters. That each of the different kinds of schools or 
methods of education can lay some claims to merit 
cannot be denied. 

The common day school on the reservation of 
course is the more economic method if limited to the 
immediate outlay of money for the time employed; 
but if viewed from the broader standpoint of per- 
manent efficiency and enduring advancement of In- 
dian youth, that plan may justly be challenged, for 
some years to come, by the friends of other methods 
as being not only the least efficient and permanent 
but eventually the most expensive. The greatest 
difficulty is experienced in freeing the children 
attending day schools from the language and habits 
of their untutored and oftentimes savage parents. 
When they return to their homes at night, and on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and are among their old 
surroundings, they relapse more or less into their 
former moral and mental stupor. This constitutes 
the strongest objection to this class of schools, and I 
fear that, in many instances, the objection is too 
wellfounded. But as education and general civiliza- 
tion take deeper hold upon the Indian race, the day 
school on the reservation will show better results, and 
must eventually become universal, as are our com- 
mon schools in the States. 

DISCOURAGED MOTHERS. 
ONE of the fundamental rules of the mother is the 
need of being happy in’and satisfied with her work 
in the home. All other ambitions and aims must be 
subservient to her work there during the period when 
the children are around her knees or need ber con- 


1 Extract from Helen E. Starrett’s article on Woman's Duties. 
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stant care. Many a young mother makes here her 
first mistake. She has been accustomed, perhaps, to 
accomplishing her own plans and aims; perhaps she 
bas been devoted to some specific pursuit to which 
she gave regular hours and from which she reaped 
tangible results. Her work in her home and for 
her children is of such an entirely different nature, 
that it often causes great pain and perplexity. A 
large part of the work of the home seems to be mere- 
ly reparing the ravages of daily life, with no progress 
toward a definite result. Children, with all their 
beautiful and loving wavs, are for the first few years 
of their lives mainly little animals, and attending to 
their material needs fills up the mother’s time and 
exhausts her vitality. Keepingthem out of mischief 
absorbs so much of her time that she seems to have 
little for moral and religious instruction. 

If the mother allows herself to become discour- 
aged at this period in her home work ; to look with 
longing toward the pursuits and opportunities of the 
women who have no home cares; if she underesti- 
mate the honor and value of her work, circumscribed 
though it appear, she is in danger of undermining 
her own comfort and the happiness of her home. She 
should strengthen her heart by remembering that 
these confining home duties and cares occupy only a 
passing period in her life. What if she have not the 
uninterrupted time she wishes for accomplishing her 
own plans, for studying or reading or practice or so- 
ciety? She is studying the volume of universal hu- 
man experience. She is learning the joys and sor- 
rows of the mothers of the human race; she is prac- 
ticing an art—incomparably the highest of all arts— 
the molding of human characters, and she must give 
herself to these duties with an eye single to their 
right performance, and with a love for and devotion 
to the work, which will make her happy init. And 
if the mother thus loves and honors her work, she 
will make the atmosphere of the home a happy one 
under all ordinary circumstances. Children who 
from their earliest recollection remember their moth- 
er as kind and patient and devoted to their best in- 
terests—happy in spending and being spent for them, 
will inevitably feel the influence. The many beauti- 
ful instances related of great men who have risen 
from the humblest homes, and of their steadfast devo- 
tion to and affection for their faithful, though often 
unlettered mothers, are rich with instruction and en- 
couragement for all mothers. In every case such 
mothers will be found to have held their children’s 
love by their unselfish devotion to and great love for 
their children, and the respect they compelled by 
their elevated moral and religious character. How 
beautiful to hear their grown children, who have 
perhaps gotten far along the road of life themselves, 
say that, as in early childhood, so in mature years, 
their mothers are their best, most faithful friends, 
and their most consoling and helpful counselors. 





Tue Lord gets his best soldiers out of the high- 
lands of affliction —C. H. Spurgeon. 





Ovr actions must clothe us with an immortality 
loathsome or glorious.— Cotton. 





THE WORK AT AIKEN SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE friends and helpers of the Schofield School may 
like to know that it opened the 18th ult., and is as 
full as usual this time of year. The number increased 
so fast that last week we had to engage an assistant 
for the Primary Department, making four colored 
teachers, all of whom we “brought up,” sending three 
to Hampton, where they graduated. We now need 
and are seeking an experienced Northern teacher, who 
can be next to the Principal, and have some charge 
of the boarding girls. Highly educated women are 
often willing to work for a moderate salary, in order 
to get the benefit of a warm climate in the winter- 
We have had superior teachers from Smith and 
Wellesley Colleges. 

Mrs. A. A. F. Sprague, of R. I., is Principal, and 
works in entire harmony with the ideas that have 
governed the school in the past, expressing her sur- 
prise at the contrast between other institutions and 
this, where “ it seems as if you had taught pupils and 
parents, if they came here, they must come under 
authority, and this makes the. disciplining much 
easier. They have been trained that the underlying 
principles are to do right.” 

In my opinion, this result is largely due to the 
fact that for twelve yearsa man and woman had 
equal power, and individual cases were taken hold of 
by the one best fitted for them, thusreaching the nature 
ofall. Itis very gratifying to have Mrs. Sprague use 
the same way and manner of dealing with offenders. 
Last week, when told a young man had a revolver in 
his pocket, she insisted on his giving it to her at once; 
he refused many times, then did it, and after several 
private talks, made an apology before teacher and 
students for his incivility. It was a hard struggle, 
but he conquered himself and made it like a man. 
The six barrels were loaded, and on inquiring two 
others admitted Raving them. All were given up, 
(new pupils) and the young men were no less respectful 
when they found their soft-voiced, lady-like Princi- 
pal had lived West and could shoot ata mark with 
any man. The moral courage to do right, shows them 
the true value of principles. . 

It has been our custom for years to ask the pupils 
to do something for others on Thanksgiving, and 
though rain was falling, when it slackened, over a 
hundred of us marched over to the Old Folks’ Home, 
where we gathered on the long porch, chanted the 
prayer, and sang: 

“ We'll stand the storm, 
It wont be long, 
We’ll anchor by and by.” 

Most of the old women and men made little 
speeches and gave good advice to earnest listeners, 
telling their own experiences,and “ how greatathing 
love is. Love gave you your school; love made your 
teachers come to teach you. O, I tell you when 
young and able you don’t know, but when you get old 
and afflicted like I is, it is a good thing to have love 
bring some one to the door to care for you. Have 
this love in your hearts; have it at school ; have it in 
the road; take it home with you, and then you can 
do as I had to,—when I got bread, thank God, and 
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when I haint no bread, go right ion and thank Him 
for His love.” Another said; “Doright; do as your 
teachers tell you ; mind what they say ; do right, even 
if you get killed for it, it ain’t nothin’ but the flesh 
that gets killed ; thesoul can’t be hurt by doin’ right.” 
More singing, and then the old and helpless sat down 
on benches and the school marched by, each bearing 
an offering, often only a stick of wood, little bundles 
of meat, rice, sugar, and sweet potatoes, which bulged 
out of many pockets. Laps and arms were full, when 
among the last, alittle boy, of five, took from his 
pocket one egg and laid it on the pile. It was for 
“the sick baby.” 

An artist was needed for the picture, but an invisi- 
ble Haad made record, and the All-Hearing Ear 
heard the thanksgiving and praise——from humble 
hearts made happier by the gifts of little children. 

Martrua ScHoFIELD. 


Aiken, 8. C., Tw an month 6th. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 


THE annual meeting of stockholders of Swarthmore 
College was held on the 7th instant, at 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia. George W. Hancock and Fannie 
A. Willetts were clerks. The report of the treasurer, 
Robert Biddle, was read, showing that the receipts 
during the past year amounted to $90,116.37, and that 
there was a balance due him on account of disburse- 
ments. 


The annual report of the board of managers stated 


same number as last year; and in the preparatory 
school 116, a total of 239. 131 are children of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and 133 are boys and 
young men; 106 were girls and young women. The 


report expressed the hope that the managers would | 


be able to dispense with the preparatory classes, that 
the standard in other Friends’ schdol will be raised 
and the students in them more and more encouraged, 
after completing their studies there, to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of a college course at Swarth- 
more. To encourage this result numerous addresses 
and meetings were held by President Magill in 
various parts of the country, and a course of peda- 
gogics has been organized and made one of the 
elective studies, Thirty-five graduates of the college 
are now engaged as teachers, 24 of them in Friends’ 
schools. One school has been added to the list of 
those whose graduates are admitted into the fresh- 
man class at Swarthmore, and another is applying to 
be placed on the list. 

During the past year Wm. P. Holcomb has been 
appointed Professor of History and Civics, and lectur- 
er on Pedagogy, succeeding Garret E. H. Weaver, 
Professor of History, who resigned; Benjamin Smith 
has beén appointed Professor of Rhetoric, succeeding 
Elizabeth C. Miller, resigned, and Dr. Charles §. 
Dolley has been made full Professor of Natural His- 
tory. 

Special reference was made in the report to the 
changes in the Department of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, by the introduction of manual training; 
to the addition of 768 volumes, 578 by purchase, to 
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the library, and 111 volumes, 49 * sistas to the 
Friends’ Historical Library, and to the gift to the 
college, by the sons, of the library of the late Dillwyn 
Parrish. Also to the erection of the observatory at a 
cost of about $6000, most of which was raised through 
the efforts of Susan J. Cunningham, Professor of 
Mathematics. Elizabeth Powell Bond has been 
appointed matron of the college. In conclusion, the 
report referred to the need for the endowment of the 
professors’ chairs in the college. 

The report was accepted and referred to the in- 
coming board, who were directed to have printed 
such portions as they deem expedient. 

A nominating committee, of which Clement M. 
Biddle was chairman, having been appointed, and 
having made a report, the following were elected 
managers to serve for four years: Isaac H. Clothier, 
James V. Watson, Herman Hoopes, Edmund Web- 
ster, Martha G. McIlvaine, Sophia U. Willitts, Rebee- 
ca C. Longstreth and Emma Mellvaine. Geo. W. 
Hancock and Fannie A. Willitts were re-elected 
clerks and Robert Biddle, treasurer. 

SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The funeral of Frederic B. Dilworth, on Fourth- 
day, the 8th instant, was attended by representatives 
of the Senior Class; of the Delphic Literary Society, 
of which he was the President, and of the Phenix 
staff, to which he was attached as the business 
manager. These young men were accompanied by 


| the President of the College, the Superintendent, and 
that there were now in the college 123 pupils, the 


the Prof. of Civil Engineering, to which department 
the deceased belonged. Lydia H. Hall was also 
present, on behalf of the board of managers. There 
was a very large assembly of deeply sympathizing 
neighbors and friends. He was buried a few miles 
north of his home, in the grave-vard at Old-Kennett. 
To such a young man the bereaved parents, brother, 
sisters, relatives, and friends may well feel that this 
sudden change, called death, was but the beginning 
of a higher life. 

—The lecture on Sixth-day evening by George W. 
Bain was a rare treat to the students and the as- 
sembled friends of the College. It fairly sparkled 
with wit and anecdote, and was filled, withal, with 
valuable counsels to young and old. 

—The Managers’ report to the Stockholders at 
their Annual meeting on Third-day, gave an en- 
couraging account of the present condition of the 
College. The great need now is the endowment of 
some Professors’ chairs. The report and the new 
catalogue are in the printer’s hands, and will be ready 
for distribution early in next month. 

—In the election of Managers the only changes 
were the appointment of Isaac H. Clothier in place of 
Isaac Stephens, resigned; and of Rebecca C. Long- 
streth, in place of Sallie M. Ogden resigned. 

The College has now received the Library of 
Dillwyn Parrish, presented by his sons, consisting of 
nearly 700 volumes. A number of books have also 


been received from the Library of the late George 
Truman. 


—Ella Merrick, A. B., of the class of 1836, has 





< 





entered upon a two years course of advanced studies 
in Latin, under the direction of the faculty, to obtain 
her second degree. 

—President Magill was under engagement to lec- 
ture on the evening of the 16th inst., at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Penna., on “Teaching as a 


Profession, and How to Prepare for It.” He will al- | 


so speak on the same subject at the University of 
Pennsylvania, on Fourth-day evening the 22d instant. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WALTER SCOTT'S QUAKER KINSPEOPLE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

OBSERVING in the New York Journal of Commerce 
the inquiry of acorrespondent as to the authorship 
of some linesof poetry, (which were from John G. 
Whittier’s poem, “ Barclay of Ury”), reminded me 
of a bit of curious information which I struck upon 
lately, that was entirely new to me, and may per- 
haps be of interest to yonr readers. In Vol. II. of 
Fisher Son & Co.’s edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, published in London, in 1836, isa statement 
by the author that his great-great-grandfather, Wal- 
ter Scott of Raeburn, and his nephew, Sir Gideon 
Scott, and wife, were convinced by the preaching of 
George Fox in 1657, and suffered persecution there- 
for. Walter of Raeburn was confined in Jedburgh 
prison, and his estate and children given to the care 
of his older brother, at whose complaint the suit was 
brought. 

It also appears that the great author’s mother, 
Jean Swinton, was the granddaughter of the Sir John 
Swinton who was a valued coadjutor of Oliver Crom- 
well, was also convinced of Friends’ principles, and 
was punished by imprisonment in Edinburgh Castle. 
It is further stated that his conversation whilst con- 
fined there with Col. David Barclay,—the father of 
Robert,—led to the conversion of the soldier, whom I 
take to be the original of Whittier’s ‘‘ Barclay of 
Ury.” [This is correct; “ Barclay of Ury” was Col. 
David, father of Robert.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. ] G. E. C. 
New York, 12th month 4. 


LETTER FROM NORRISTOWN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE anticipated visit of the First-day school commit- 
tee to Norristown Friends’ meeting and First-day 
school, on the 5th inst., was not,on account of the 
snow-storm, so successful as we had hoped. Yet, not- 
withstanding the inclement weather, Charles Bond 
and wife, Alvin Haines and wife, and Chalkley Styer 
and wife were most acceptably with us. For the rea- 
son given above, the attendance both in the after- 
noon and morning was small, yet upon both occasions 
was realized the promise of the Father: ‘‘ Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there am 
I in the midst.” Feeling discourses were delivered 
by the ministering Friends in attendance, both in the 
meeting and First-day school. In the latter we were 
admonished to dwell very near to our unfailing Guide, 
in the discharge of our duties, and, when the objec- 
tion of some Friends to the First-day school move- 
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ment was alluded to, on the grounds that every reve- 
lation from the Father must come direct to the indi- 
vidual for whom it was intended, the question was 
asked: “If such be the case, what is the need of 
preaching?” As of old, we need fresh manna every 
day to supply our spiritual wants, and the proper 
time, place and means for its administration, is known 
only to God. We were glad to hear one Friend re- 
mark that he felt paid for coming; and only regret 
that, owing to unfavorable circumstances, we were 
unable to render their visit so satisfactory as we de- 
sired, 

The temperance movement received a powerful 
impulse here, on the 17th ult., when the W. C. T. U. 
of this county held their semi-annual convention in 
our town. The delegates were entertained by our lo- 
cal W. C. T. U., in which our own and other religious 
bodies are represented. Margaret Whitechurch, of 
Bryn Mawr, President of the County Union, pre- 
sided both afternoon and evening. The former ses- 
sion was held in the Baptist church, and the latter in 
the public hall, where Geo. M. Bain—the eloquent 
Kentucky orator—deiivered one of his stirring ap- 
peals; scattering good seed, which, from evidences 
shown, we trust is taking root amongst us. Among 
other interesting reports presented at the afternoon 
session, was that of Lena Howell, a young girl of per- 
haps 17 or 18 years, daughter of one of the Methodist 
clergymen of this place, who, six months before, was 
appointed by the Union superintendent of Prison 
Reform. Her account of her weekly visits to the 
prison, since that time, awakened intense interest, 
and will, we hope, encourage others as young and 
even younger than she, to add their mite to this laud- 
able movement in the cause of God and humanity. 
Among other interesting items which the report con- 
tained, was the fact that John M. Wilson, now con- 
fined in our county prison under sentence of death, 
had requested her to bring her Sabbath-school class 
of boys to the prison, that he might warn them 
against the use of strong drink. 

L. W. H. 


| Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 6. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Editor INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
As this is the season when gift books are in order, I 
wish to recommend a little book entitled, “ Letters 
for Daughters,” by Helen E. Starrett. It is published 
by A.C. McClurg & Co., this city. Price 50 cents, I 
think, white paper cover. The author is well-known 
in literary and educational circles, is a mother of 
daughters and sons, and a teacher in a private school 
of herown. She is a noble, Christian woman, prac- 
ticing in her life the ethics which she teaches. 1 feel 
sure many mothers would be glad of so valuable an 
aid in their work as this little book can give them. 

There is another book which may have been al- 
ready noticed in your paper, but which I desire to 
speak of from personal experience. It is entitled, 
“Helps by the Way.” It is an excellent compilation 
of texts, and prose and verse extracts for daily use, 
forthe year. Forone who is helped and strengthened 
by such morning readings, this is one of the best col- 
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lections I have seen. Ithas an introduction by Phil- 
lips Brooks, and the sentiments are broad and strong. 
It is one of the “ microscopical helpings” by which 
“ our strength is renewed day by day.” 

H. A. P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LINES ON RECEIVING A GIFT OF FLOW- 
ERS. 


THY beautiful flowers 
Beguile the hours 
I spend in my room alone, 
Of beauty rare 
They perfume the air 
With sweetness all their own. 


So much is given 
By our Father in Heaven 
To our weak endeavor 
To follow Christ 
At any price 
And be disheartened never. 


Tho’ I thus speak 
I feel but weak 

In body and in mind ; 
And hope to know 
Compassion’s flow, 

In all to be resigned 


To the will of God, 
Whose staff and rod 
Have both been kindly given, 
Each in its place 
That the power of Grace 
Might fix the eye on Heaven. 


Eighty-nine years 
Of hopes and fears 
My God to me has given ; 
My aim has been 
To honor Him, 
And to prepare for Heaven. 


The end is near, 
The way is clear, 
The highest prize to win; 
May I patiently wait 
At wisdom’s gate 
Till the angel says, ‘‘ Come in.” 


SARAH Hunt. 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 


LEAFLESS are the trees ; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 


From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 

Smoky columns 
Tower aloft into the air ofamber. 


At the window winks the flickering fire-light ; 

Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fires, 

Answering one another through the darkness. 


On the beach the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree, 


For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 


By the fireside the old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 
Asking sadly 
Of the past what it can ne’er restore them. 


By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the future what it cannot give them. 


By the fireside tragedies are acted, 

In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole spectator. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 

Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone ; 

Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 


In the farthest wanderings still he sees it ; 

Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind 
As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, but are not. 


Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead ! 


We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings, aud with sculptures, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations! 


NOTES. 
Tue city elections in Massachusetts took place on 
the 7th inst., and upon the question of license or pro- 
hibition, 13 out of 17 voted “no license.’’ This is 
quite a change from last year, when 13 out of 16 voted 
“license.” The four cities that now continue license 
are Chelsea, Taunton, Holyoke and Lawrence. The 
prohibition cities are Fall River, Haverhill, Malden , 
Newton, New Bedford, Gloucester, Fitchburg, Spring- 
field, Somerville, Waltham, Northampton, Brockton, 
and Cambridge. In Springfield, “‘ for the first time, 
the women went to the polls to dispense ‘ no’ ballots, 
and coffee and sandwiches,” their efforts probably 
turning the scale, as the vote was: License, 2412, no 

license, 2542. 

* * * 

Tue activities of women in affairs of a public char- 
acter seem to naturally grow in the direction of 
school work. The concession of the right to vote has 
been made in some States, so far as the school elec- 
tions are concerned, Massachusetts being one of those 
that have opened this door. An article elsewhere 
discusses the subject, and gives some interesting facts, 
and in connection therewith we may mention that 
the Board of Judges, of Philadelphia, have just made, 
with general approval by the press, the appointment 
of a woman,—Anna Hallowell, well known to many 














_ than are these. The feelings and the thoughts of to- 
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of our readers,—as a member of the general Board of 
Education. She has been engaged for several years 
in charitable and philanthropic work, and has partic- 
ularly given attention to the organization of the free 
kindergarten schools of the city. 





ISRAEL AS A FACTOR IN THE HISTORY OF 
MANKIND. 

WE find in the Independent an extract from the intro- 
duction to a recent work by the German scholar 
Stade on the above subject, in which the writer, after 
pointing out the superiority of other and greater na- 
tions of antiquity, notably the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, in sculpture, painting and science, says: 

“ Especially when we compare Israel with the most 
gifted of the ancient peoples do we learn the great 
monotony of their mental world (Geistesleben). They 
have no epic like the Iliad and the Odyssey, like the 
Niebelungenlied of the Germans, like the Kalawala 
of the Finns; they have not the smallest beginnings 
of the drama, for the Song of Solomon ana Job are 
not such. They have, indeed, in compensation for 
this, lyrical poetry, and the accompanying music un- 
surpassed by any other age. But they are entirely 
without the bent toward scientific pursuits which pre- 
vails among the Greeks, are entirely without philo- 
sophical studies. Nor has this people in olden times 
been in any way prominent in commercial pursuits, 
in new undertakings, in discoveries, whereby a nation 
can also conquer the world; the mental life of the 
Israelites was very one-sided, and in this one-sided- 
ness for us a very remarkable people. 

But it is not this last feature that attracts our at- 
tention. It is rather this—that this little nation has 


exerted a greater influence by far upon the history of 


mankind in general than have the Greeks and the 
Romans; for usit is in many more respects a model 


day, our doings and deeds are far more influenced by 
the world of thought and feeling which Israel pro- 
duced than by that of Greece and Rome. The whole 
civilization of the present day is deeply saturated 
with the thoughts and motives of Jewish origin. 
This finds its explanation in the fact that in Israel 
that side of human nature found its greatest develop- 
ment which is of greater importance. for humanity 
than are arts and sciences, law and philosophy. 
While in Greece the mythology was developed into 
philosophy and thereby mediately into science, in 
Israel the mythological period develops into the re- 
ligious. And, besides this,the religion of Israel is 
far more the coming religion of mankind in general 
than the philosophy of the Greeks is the coming phil- 
osophy of men. Beyond all doubt Israel, in the 
sphere of religion, has shown itself much more epoch- 
making, peculiar, and powerful than the Romans have 
in the domain of law, and the Greeks in art and phil- 
osophy. It is true that as Israel was at the head in 
religious matters among the people of the world, 
thus the Romans held this position in the department 
of government, and the Greeks in the field of philos- 
ophy. But while the cultured nations, where the 
Roman law found an entrance, endeavored more and 
more to emancipate themselves from the domain of 









Roman legal thought, and while the remnants of 
Greek art and science can stir only a seJect congrega- 
tion among those cultured nations, and while the 
philosophy of the Greeks is continually more and 
more circumscribed in its spheres by both religion 
and the constantly aggressive scientific spirit of the 
age, religion yet has a firm hold on all classes of peo- 
ples, from the king to the beggar, and is constantly 
endeavoring to embrace all the peoples of the world. 
Religion among us is yet, no matter how much some 
may attempt to close their eyes to the fact, a subject 
of much deeper and more general interest than are 
science and art, and all the arrangements of the state. 
The mental and spiritual peculiarities of the human- 


ity of our day, both of European and of Moham- 
medan culture, are essentially the products of the 
monotheistic religion which originated in Israel. 








UTAH NOW: 
THE Mormons profess the belief that the Constitu- 
tion is an inspired instrument. They profess love 
and loyalty toward the Government of the United 
States. Under the Constitution they expect, one day, 
to control the government of the entire country, and 
are already shrewdly working, by their inspired 
arithmetic, for the balance of power in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, and Colorado. Large committees of 
the Saints are to be found in each of these localities, 
and they are rapidly increasing. 

It is idle to talk of restricting this rapid immigra- 
tion by any constitutional or legal preventives. Dis- 
tinctions would have to be invented to exclude them 
so fine that even a Machiavelli could not handle 
them. Under our laws the Mormons will continue 
to come, and we cannot help it. They must be regu- 
lated after they get here. And if, in the process of 
regulation, a vigorous attitude of government is 
shown, it may be that, after awhile, they will be 
willing to stay away. 

The Mormon leaders profess loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment. About seven years ago, Daniel H. Wells, 
testifying in the Miles polygamy case, refused to 
answer certain questions, and was imprisoned for 
contempt. Early on the morning of his release, a 
procession of five thousand people from the city 
formed at the penitentiary, four miles away, and es- 
corted him through dust three inches deep to his 
home. First came a beautiful equipage drawn by 
white horses, and in it the President of the Church 
and the Apostles; next, in their elegant carriages, 
the Mayor and City Council; next, but on foot, a 
company of five hundred women, some on crutches, 
and many with babes in theirarms; next, the officers 
and pupils of the day schools and Sunday schools. 
Transparencies and mottoes were abundant, alluding 
to the divine nature of polygamy, a “jaundiced 
judiciary,” and indicating violent hatred of the law. 
Special demonstrations of hostility were reserved for 
the Supreme Court of the Territory and the United 
States prosecuting attorney. More recently the front 
doors of the prosecuting officers were defiled with 
ordure. Collins, a deputy marshal, was attacked by 


1ELN. Benner, Principal of Salt Lake Academy, in Christian 
Union, 
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a number of Mormon “toughs.” Evidence goes to 
show that twenty or thirty were engaged in this at- 
tempt to murder. The United States attorney was 
attacked, and his assailants, after their failure, took 
refuge in the City Hall, thinking, perhaps, that there, 
where Justice sits with her eyes bandaged, they 
might be treated with gentleness. 

These things, and many more that might be added, 
show plainly that, in spite of all declarations to the 
contrary, the Mormon Church and people are bitterly 
opposed to our government. They do not like the 
prosecutions. Even the sentence of six months and 
three hundred dollars is so irksome that a man will 
go a long way to avoid it. 

One morning my friend who had married a 
mother and daughter roused me long before break- 
fast, and said that he had a prosecution hanging over 
his head for polygamy, and wished me to see the 
United States attorney in his behalf. I went to see 
him, but failed to find him. Meanwhile my friend 
disappeared, and has not been seen in Utah since. 
They do not like to face even alenient law. One 
man, who has recently completed his sentence, said 
he would rather die than return to the penitentiary. 
He represents the extreme effect of punishment up- 
on the Mormon mind. Another, in like situation, is 
said to have declared that if any young woman in the 
audience he was addressing would marry him, he 
would take his risks again. 

One old sedate Mormon judge, being asked what 
would be the effect of continued prosecutions, replied 
that, while the preaching of polygamy would some- 
what abate, and there would be less talk, the good 
work would still go on. And, doubtless, so it has. In 
the more distant temples, and even in special places 
appointed, as we are told, the polygamous marriages 
are still going on. If any doubt, let him take an 
hour's ride from Salt Lake into any of the neighbor- 
ing villages, and let him ask questions of the few 
friends of the law he may find there. 

One circumstance troubles the mind of the aver- 
age Saint. It is that the leaders of the Church are 
all gone. No one of any standing is left to speak 
with authority to the people. This puts them in 
perplexity. One man was heard in conversation to 
advocate an appeal from the Mormon people to Great 
Britain for protection. No definite plan appears to 
be outlined, except it may be a gradual emigration to 
a better clime. The actual chief of the Mormon 
Church, George Q. Cannon, on his arrest promised 
over his signature to appear for trial. The promise 
was reinforced by a bond for $45,000. On the eve of 
trial he disappeared, and has not since been seen. 
The people, with loyal devotion, are making up the 
amount. But some are asking,if it is their duty 
to confess and take the penalty, why is it not right 
for the leader of the Church to lead it also in mar- 
tyrdom, and share with them the prison cells? 

Keeping pace with the operations of law in Utah 
is the work of the Christian schools. This is proba- 
bly now the most cogent force operating upon the 
mind of the people. The Christian school seems to 
be dreaded more than anything else by the Mormon 
priests, and they have sought in all ways to discour- 


age the attendance of childrenupon them. The way 
the schools operate is this: at first only apostate 
children attend them, one by one, the children of 
Mormons. It becomes evident that there is nothing 
to fear, and others come. Thus continually the wide 
fringe of discontent with Mormon methods becomes 
wider, and apostasy is the outcome on the part of the 
parents, while the children are becoming prayerfy} 
and Christian. All these influences, combined with 
the press and the far-reaching arms of trade, are 
working in Utah a quiet revolution. A residence of 
more than eight years makes this fact manifest, but 
how much yet remains to be done! In Utah there 
is not one endowed school. But the situation, as I 
have outlined it, appears to be one of crisis. 

While the Mormon leaders are hiding, while the 
people are in perplexity, while pressure of the Gov- 
ernment urges men to obey the law, is not the time 
ripe for renewed Christian effort in every direction ? 
Ought not all the Christian denominations to rein- 
force the power of their schools? The New West 
Education Commission has received great public 
favor in Utah, and it ought this year to receive from 
our churches a mighty support. Little by little the 
schools are advancing in grade, and more and more 
the students remain until they reach the reflective 
age. But the fact remains that the population of 
Utah are wholly incompetent to handle its resources, 
With asoil of deep alluvium, washed down by the 
shores of that mighty inland sea, whose shore-line 
marks the mountains for hundreds of miles, with a 
climate reveling in the productions of temperate and 
semi-tropical states, with mineral resources unsur- 
passed in America, the population are as listless and 
idle as Jotus-eaters. The young men need to be 
reared by Christian institutions along the line of ma- 
terial advancement. The great problem of our coun- 
try now seems to be how to save the boys who can 
not go to college, and make noble and useful men of 
them. Why should not a school of manual training 
for boys be consecrated to Christian purposes? 
There are such schools, and one is needed in Salt 
Lake City. The trustees of Salt Lake Academy have 
taken the initiative and bought some ground for the 
purpose. It is hoped soon to start such a school with 
the aid of friends who believe in that special means 
of training the young. Theology thrives in Utah. 
Any Mormon can prove that Mary and Martha were 
the wives of the Saviour, or that the soul is pre-exist- 
ent, or that Adam is our God. But few can bring up 
their children aright, or add a column of figures, or 
supply ingenuity to make the simplest ends meet. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Issac Lea, LL.D., the American naturalist, who earned 
wide fame for his extensive scientific researches, died on 
the 8th inst., at his residence in Philadelphia, in the nine- 
ty-fifth year of his age. Dr. Lea wasa member of the Zod- 
logical Society of London, the Linnean Society of Bor- 
deaux, the Imperial Society of Natural History of Mos- 
cow, and at the time of his death he was an honorary 
member of nearly all the scientific, philosophic, and histor- 
ical societies of the world. He was President of the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia from 1853 to 
1858. 
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—Paciric JUNCTION, Ia., December 8.—A movement is 
about to be made by the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
that will have an important effect on railroads all over the 
country. It is the adoption by this road of the twenty- 
four o’clock scheme on its entire system. The order 
bringing about the change will soon be issued. Watchma- 
kers are busy at work adapting Union Pacific watches and 
clocks to the new style. It is expected that trains will be 
run on this standard beginning with the new year. 

—The Wisconsin Central Railroad has abolished the 
system of “tipping” on its parlor, dining and sleeping cars, 
and it proposes to enforce the new departure by the imme- 
diate discharge of the employees who are found to have ac- 
cepted tips from passengers. The rule is absolute, with the 
exception of blacking of shoes, which porters are allowed 
to do only when requested, and ‘the fee for which is fixed 
at ten cents. Simultaneously with the order, the pay of 
the employees affected has been increased, making it about 
three times the amount received ordinarily by sleeping-car 
porters. 

—With the first of this month the Audubon Society for 
the Protection of Birds entered on its seventeenth thou- 
sand of enrolled members. It has issued a circular say- 
ing: “The influence of the Society has made itself felt in 
the best quarters, and although feathers are still worn to 
some extent, they are for the most part those of game and 
domestic birds, and we no longer see hats trimmed with 
the heads and wingsof half-a-dozen tiny song birds. There 
is no expense connected with membership in the Audubon 
Society, which is laboring solely to educate people to ap- 
preciate the value of our birds to the country at large. 
The Society wants a local secretary in every town in the 
land. It issues handsome certificates of membership bear- 
ing a portrait of John James Audubon, the great natural- 
ist, from whom it takes its name. Information as to its 
methods and plans may be had by addressing the Audubon 
Society, No. 40 Park Row, New York city.” 








“ RELIGION is to be explained as the suitableness 
of all our actions, feelings and thoughts to the ex- 
igencies of-life. In business it is uprightness; in 
pleasure it is innocence and temperance.” 

Doctor Dewey. 





Dare to be true. Nothing can ever need a lie — 
George Herbert. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE British Legation at Washington has invited our 
Government to participate in an international exhibition, 
which is to be held in Manchester, England, next year,“ to 
celebrate the jubilee of Her Britannic Majesty’s reign.” The 
object of the exhibition will be “to illustrate, as fully as 
possible, the progress made in the development of arts and 
manufactures during the Victorian era.’’ 

News has been received in San Francisco that the 
Chinese Government has refused to grant permission to the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission for its steam Jaunch 
to ascend interior rivers on missionary work, 

Tue Governor of Texas has proclaimed a quarantine 
against the cholera infected parts of South America. 

A FIRE in Attica, Ohio, on the 10th inst., destroyed 
nearly the whole business portion of the town, a place of 
about fourteen hundred inhabitants. The loss aggregates 
about $100,000, the insurance about half that sum. 

PRINCE BIsMARCK, Chancellor of the German Empire, 
has been unwell, but a Berlin dispatch says; ‘“ Dr. Schwen- 





ninger, Prince Bismarck’s physician, who has just returned 
from Friedrichsruhe, reports that the Chancellor is improv- 
ing, but requires rest.” 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 412, which 
was 20 more than during the previous week and 101 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among the 
principal causes were: Apoplexy, 8; Bright’s disease, 10 ; 
consumption of the lungs, 43; croup, 26; diphtheria, 8; 
disease of heart, 20; typhoid fever, 14; inflammation of 
brain, 10; inflammation of bronchi, 18; inflammation of 
lungs, 39; old age, 25; paralysis, 14. 


THE Iron Trade Review says that the sales of iron ore for 
1886 “ will reach the largest figures since the opening of 
the Lake Superior iron ore industry, thirty years ago.” 
For the season ending December Ist it estimates that 3,- 
536,500 gross tons were sold, compared with 2,938,486 tons 
in 1885, an increase of 598,105 over last year. The amount 
of unsold ore at lower lake ports one year ago was estim- 
ated at 130,000 tons. This year the unsold surplus is less 
than 70,000 tons. 


Our Minister at Brussels reports to the State Depart- 
ment that the Government of the Independent State of the 
Congo has contracted with Walford & Co., of Antwerp, for 
the establishment of a regular line of Belgian steamers 
between Antwerp and the Congoriver. The vessels will 
leave Antwerp at first every six weeks, but eventually 
once a month. 

Paris, Dec. 11.—M. Goblet has finished the formation 
of the new Ministry, in which he is President of the 
Council and Minister of the Interior and ad interim Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. In announcing the composition of 
the new government in the Chamber of Deputies, he read 
a statement declaring that he relied upon concord among 
the Republicans in the Chamber to enable him to continue 
in the work of government. He said he would follow M. 
de Freycinet’s foreign policy, which the Chamber had ap- 
proved, and promised to submit early next session bills 
for such internal reforms as the Chamber desired. 


NOTICES. 
*,.* Fishing Creek Meetings will be held Twelfth month 


“as follows: 


22. Monthly Meeting. 
23. Half Year Meeting. 
24. Youth’s Meeting. 
Friends should go to Rupert Station on Third day, 
where they will be met and conveyed to Millville. 





7 
*,* Monthly Meetings in Phila., Twelfth month, as fol- 
lows: 
22. At Race St.,3 P. M. 
23. At Spruce St., 10} A. M. 
23. At Green St., 3 P. M. 





*,* At the conference after meeting, at Race St., to- 
morrow, (19th inst.), an essay on Birthright Membership 
will be read by T. H. Speakman. 





*,* ACKNOWLEDGMENT. Two dollars has been re- 
ceived from “ A Friend” for Friends’ Charity Fuel Associa- 
tion, a postage stamp enclosed for acknowledgment, but 
no name given. Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr. 





*,* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 114 A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 
day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 





*,* FRIENDS’ MISSION. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 


are welcome. 
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THE approach of the close of the present year makes ; 4. The reporting, in a proper manner, the activi- 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con. 
all interested to the work represented by the InrEL- ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
LIGENCER AND JouRNAL, and should solicit a renewal educational work, etc., ete. 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter- 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, | 2'Y, Scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was home, and calc ulated to engage the attention of the 
a net increase of nearly three hundred names, and different members of the family, young as well as old. 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease | Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
of old subscribers. this appeared encouraging. is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
For 1887 we desire to makea further increase, and | D0t reached the standard of excellence which we 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- satistied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very | @XPressions to this effect have reached us, which en- 
large. Even in the more thickly settled communi- | Courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case; | P4per. 





and we therefore feel that there is still ample room ; TERMS FOR 1887. ’ 

to work further, and good reason to think that some For a single copy, (as heretofore) =. . $2.50 

hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a For a club of eight, (8) each, : : . 2255 

general and diligent effort to that end. For a club of twenty, (20) each, . oie 2.00 
The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : Those willing to act as agents are invited to -cor- 
1. The steady maintenance of the fundamental | respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 

religious principles of the Society of Friends. information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 


2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress | men copies will be sent free to those who might 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- | subscribe, if names are furnished us. 
tian system of others. | The time for beginning the work is now! To 
4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the | leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
views and opinions of our readers on the ‘various to- | often allow those who might become subscribers to 
pics that may be of interest to them. make nd their minds in other directions. 











CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. | PERIODICAL. PRC E FOR Boru. 








_ Perropicat. Prick ror Born, | 2 4& CENTURY MaGaziNe, ($4.).  .  . 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) :o Wet ris ‘ 3.30 | HARPER’s MAGAZINE, (}4.) ; ‘ ‘ ; 5.60 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ; ; ; 5.10 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) -~ i 5.80 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) - -  .  .. 5.80 | THESTUDENT, ($1.) . . iat 4 25 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.). ; : : 4.10 PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, $5.) ; ; ; 6.60 
LITTELL’s LiviInG AGE, ($8.)_.. : ; 9.60 | NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) ; : ‘ 6.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . , ; : ; , 5.00 Sr. Nircnoas, ($3.). ‘ ; ; 5.10 
CountTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . s : : 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIstTory, $s.) ‘ ‘ 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.)—.. ‘ : ; . 5.10 | Wipe AWAKE, ($3.) . . é ‘ : ; 4.60 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, ($2.50. : ; ; 4.60 BABYHOOD, ($1.50) r ; : ; 3 ; 3.60 
CuHIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) ; ; P . 3.40 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ; . ‘ 4.10 

Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . . 3 i ; 3.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. . AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ; : 3.60 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.50.) , : , $4.50 GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . ‘ ‘ . 4.00 
MONTHLIES. LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . : ‘ 5 5.00 

THE CurLpagm’ 8 FRIEND, ($1. 50. ) ; : ; $3.50 _THE Farm Jou RNAL, (0. 50. sac ; : ; 2.75 


*,* Persons wishing other Rend than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate aud pay for our paper at their convenience. 











A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms : Home Culture and 
First-day Somes Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


~ Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of i ngrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 





BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St.. Phila 

















After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
assed. 

. Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free s 

Patents obtained through Mann &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. . 

This large aud splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at 33.004 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departinents of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. Z 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., pablighers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York . 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 


ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 
‘“*New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars ; : 3 : : ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express 6 ‘ : *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express 7.40 a.m. 
Watkins Express e > FE : _ x 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 31.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ‘ ° ° ; 3 : 27.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 24.30 a.m 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 74.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
pe. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 


5.40 p.m, 
Mail Train . P s ‘ . a * ‘i to a 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . . . . #2.15p.m 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ ‘ ? - ¢7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . 24.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . y - + 40pm. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 16.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, — Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
o-. Seranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 


12 noon, 2,30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
me On a: rs mee 7-20 om. " 

Sleeping-car tickets can at Broad and Chestnut 8 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. aii 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

Hy hy men a hn 
48 Dorner Broad an estnut Streets. 
TICKET OFFICES : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge 

ooo RATT VU NAN 2 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 

_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, _ _PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. visual Ww oAnES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
__NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, -_—~ -__-___ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


~ ‘THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 














RPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1, 
ates (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) #1,800,000, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, ErrinGHAM B. MorRIs. 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MI! LIoNs and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mi1- 
ions. sa ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.M.NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIOS.STEPHENS. _Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
Rk, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance b ppemuant, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 

















Amos ener te": | THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


Furnitur €, Bedding, Curtains. DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY | EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
| FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- | literature.” 


‘*T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’’ 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. _ 1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


No. 1027 Market Street, Pitladelphic. | LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
CARPETINGS. PURE PALM. 


We show this season a » line of Moq of Moquettes, Velvets, Body  Pressep CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 


OLD Dry BLocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
Zane ne eee IN BaRs, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 
to 80 cents. aime 
THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, | Lindley M. Elkinton, 


1307 Market Street. 532 Sr. Jon STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 





